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CITY HALLWAYS. 



It is hardly necessary to add another protest 
against the prevailing- condition of halls in city 
houses. The average hall is cold and uninviting. 
So every -writer on the subject has said, and per- 
sonal experience certainly bears them out. Many 
persons desire to improve the entrance to their 
homes, but really do not know how to accomplish 
it. 

Narrow halls, of course, appear too high, and 
a frieze and dado, in a measure, obviate this fault 
by apparently lowering the ceiling and. widening 
the passage. In the small hall the coloring should 
be light and reflective, for, as it has been said by 
some one, there is nothing more gloomy than a 
little dark passage-way of a hall. The 
coloring should conform somewhat with 
the tones used in the various rooms open- 
ing out of it, for a violent contrast seen 
from either is not pleasant. 

Mr. Edis recommends a warm golden 
brown or yellow for a ground color, with 
a Pompeian red dado painted with black 
skirting and rail, and a frieze of light 
pattern paper or cream colored distemper, 
with line enrichments in dark golden 
brown or red. 

It is well to protect the paint by a 
coat of varnish, thus allowing what may 
be, from the very nature of the situation, 
a needed washing. 

Coloring of a general tone is desirable. 
The woodwork should be painted very 
dark where there is not too much of it, 
say in two shades of good red or brown, 
or perhaps a very dark green. The wall 
might be peacock or light blue, with 
soft vellum gray and blue pattern designs ; 
or a light cotta or ecru ground, with 
shaded olive and light red or pink pat- 
terns. A deep frieze of boldly designed 
painted or stencil ornament will assist 
much in breaking the usual bad propor- 
tions of staircase walls, while panels may 
be formed in bold lines of paint or dis- 
temper, wherein may be framed pictures ' 
or other art-work. Another treatment of - 
the walls of the outer hall, would be by 
paneling them six or seven feet high in 
plain deal, painted in red or dark blue 
lacquer color, and with a frieze of a light 
golden yellow, flecked with reddish or 
brighter golden touches to relieve it from 
the general sameness, which one tint pre- 
sents when not brightened up by dec- 
oration. 

It is probably unnecessary to remind 
our readers that any paper or paint imi- 
tative of moldings, pilasters and cornices 
is entirely out of place, inelegant and 
common. This fault extends as well to 
marbled or grained paper. 

A molding immediately beneath the 
frieze, from which to suspend the pictures, 
is preferable to having the wires or cords 
extending to the cornices and interfering 
with the ornamentation of the frieze. In 
a capacious hall this molding may be 
enlarged into a shelf and adorned with 
plaques. A chair rail about the top of 
the dado is useful in keeping furniture 
away from paint or paper, and it likewise 
lends a finished appearance to the wall. 

The ceiling treated in light tints of 
pink, blue or gray, conforming with the 
side walls, has a good effect, and will be 
improved by the addition of delicate 
stencil ornament. 

Pictures are not recommended in any 
quantity. Drawings, photographs or etch- 
ings cannot be said to be out of place, 
but their number should be limited and 
the subjects appropriate. Melancholy 
scenes of riot, suffering and murder, 
though they may be historical, are not 
calculated to create enlivening thoughts when one 
encounters them upon opening the front door. 

The floor is frequently in hard wood, sometimes 
marble. In either case a carpet is not so desirable 
as rugs. Dust and mud are liable to be brought 
in by the most careful person, and while the 
broom can soon clean the floor, there is nothing 
so effective as a good out-doors shaking for the 
coverings, a possibility with rugs and mats that 
makes them very desirable. 

The glass panels, of the inner doors may be 
stained, or, if of plain or ground glass, they may 
be effectively covered with lace, Madras cloth, 
silesia or Swiss muslin, cither tinted or white. 

The London Furniture Gazette had a practical 
article recently upon hall doors which conveys 
many good hints. 



Substantial and well-linished doors, after the 
old method, of course, are made, but only in a 
limited number, or when specially stipulated for 
by architects and clients, in houses of the better 
class, or in those coming under the class of family 
mansions or public offices. The six-paneled doors, 
with their moldings on stiles and rails, worked in 
the solid, and the squares of their raised panels 
molded as well, seem, except under exceptional 
circumstances, things of the past. The four- 
paneled door, 1-J- inches thick, but generally much 
less, with its i inch thick panels and its stuck-on 
moldings, is made to do service in place of the 
former, in which the framing was from 2 inches to 
2A inches, with a thickness of paneling (in the 
centre) almost flush with the framing. Throughout 
the eighteenth century, and in the earlier part of 
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mental furniture. The fan-light over the door was 
generally semi-circular, with two or three or more 
bars radiating from the centre ; but for safety 
there were upright bars of ornamental ironwork 
fixed in the head of the door-frame, within the 
fan-light, rising, to the soffit of the arch above. In 
several instances the old fashioned hall doors were 
oak framed, and had within their diagonal wooden 
sheetings on the inside, sheets of iron, of the 
thickness, at least, of hoop iron. Sometimes the 
diagonal beaded matchwood was dispensed with 
and the sheeting of iron supplied its place. This 
was a specimen of the burglar-proof hall doors of 
our grandfathers time. Let us see what their 
highly civilized and law abiding grandchildren are 
content with, relying upon the arm of an officer 
who is supposed to be ubiquitous, but who never- 
theless must be often absent when he is 
most needed. The modern dwelling hall 
door is seldom 2 inches in thickness of its 
framing ; indeed, it is often made from H 
inch timber, and when finished is, of 
course, less. It has four panels, the upper 
ones being glass, flowered and circular- 
headed, to make a "genteel" appearance, 
and the two bottom panels are about + 
inch thick pine or deal. A common ogee 
molding is planted round the bottom 
panels, and the same kind of molding is 
made to act as the ornament and rabbet 
for the glass panels on the top. Centre 
upright rails or muntins form the divi- 
sions between the panels. These hall 
doors are hinged by a pair of metal butt 
hinges, have a very ordinary lock and a 
few inches of night chain. The chain in 
question is more used for keeping the 
door ajar, at times, to let in the fresh air 
and for other household purposes, than 
for any absolute safety it affords. It can 
be seen at a glance that the modern hall 
door affords no protection against bur- 
glary. Its bottom panels could be kicked 
through by the heel of a 'man's boot or 
cut through in a few minutes by a certain 
class of pocket knife, not to speak of 
those little handy and almost noiseless 
saws of which burglars, as well as joiners 
and cabinet makers, know the use. The 
" Jemmy," however, that terrible night 
weapon and lever of the burglar, is all- 
sufficient to force our modern hall doors 
from their hinges and flimsy fastenings. 
Give an ordinary burglar a few minutes' 
freedom from interruption on the part of 
an inmate of a house or passing police- 
man, or other person outside, and your 
modern hall door and window sashes will 
give way to the leverage he applies if he 
lacks a sharp cutting or opening tool, 
which he seldom does, in the form of 
ingenious pocket knives, skeleton keys, etc. 
In Mr. Shaw's suggestion for hall 
improvements given upon this page, the 
staircase is brought to the front going 
over the entrance, and this is obtained 
by making the front room three feet nar- 
rower. But this lost space to the front 
room is more than compensated by the 
additional space, six feet in width, given 
to the back room, which, with the bay 
built out as shown, would make a hand- 
some apartment. This staircase is also 
discontinued at the first floor, and has 
an arcade landing at this level, the stairs 
from this floor being taken up at the 
back in old position and over the bath- 
room, a closet to be formed under the 
soffite and landing of same. This pre- 
vents alteration on the second floor. This 
scheme will also give a very effective 
entrance hall and staircase. 

In neither of the schemes that Ave 
have given, is the space occupied by the 
old style of hall and staircase greatly 
exceeded, and the alterations could easily 
be effected without materially affecting 



the present century, the doors of our private man- 
sions and public offices were not only made to pre- 
sent a pleasing and effective appearance, but were 
made with a view to their durability and the 
safety of the household. 

Let us here draw a comparison between what 
may be called the old fashioned and durable hall 
doors and the modern substitute. The former was 
seldom less than 3 inches thick when finished and 
hung, for, if framed of 2 A- inch scantling, the 
diagonal inside sheeting made it up to 3 inches. 
The door outside was generally a six-raised-paneled 
one, with moldings struck in the solid. The 
hinges were wrought iron, the lock was large and 
strongly made, there were top and bottom bolts. 
and a chain for fastening right across at night. 
We will pass over the large knockers and orna- 



the structural portion of the building. 



Floor Surfaces.— There are many ways of treating the 
floor surfaces of a room, cither in part or entirely, so as to 
avoid the necessity of carpeting the whole surface. The 
cheapest way is to paint, say a margin of two or three feet 
wide, all round the room, in four or live coats of dark color, 
care being taken that the groundwork throughout is dark, so 
that scratches shall not show any light color under, and that 
sullicicnt time is allowed for each sueceding coat to dry and 
harden. Take care that the floors are painted before being 
sized, for if the size is used before paint or stain, the surface 
will easily chip and become shabby. A square carpet or 
rug can then be pinned down over the centre space, and 
this can be easily taken up once a week and shaken, and 
the borders canbe washed or cleaned every day. 



